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THE CIRCULAR, 

Is published on Tuesday, Thursday and Satur- 
day, of every week, at 43 Willow Place, (near the 
South Ferry, Atlantic-st.,) Brooklyn, N. Y. 

Texus—Free, to those who choose to receive free- 
fy: Three Dollars per annum to those who prefer 
to pay. 

Specimen numbers will be sent to those request- 
ing them. : f 

Any subscriber wishing to discontinue his paper, 
should return us a copy with his name and residence 
written upon it, and the simple order, ‘ Discontinue.’ 

Address “THE CIRCULAR, Brooklyn, N.Y.” 





POSTAGE OF THE CIRCULAR, (Prepaid)— 
Within this State, Out of the State, 

10 cts. per quarter, or | 19 1-2 cts. per quarter, or 

$9 cts. a year. 78 cts. a year. 


Editorial Notice. 

As the sentiments, objects, and terms of the Circular, are un- 
asual, we appropriate our first columns to such information 
about it, as may be needed by those who think of subscribing 
for it. We employ no agents to solicit subscriptions, and our 
friends are cautioned against urging any to take the paper. Our 
rule is, not to send it to any one on the application of a third per- 
gon, except in special cases where we know the applicant, and are 
eure he is fully authorized. Our wish and request is, that every 
person proposing to subscribe for the Circular, should read the 
entire contents of these first advertising columns and judge for 
himself, without relying on any other representations, wheth- 
er the paper is what he wants. 


FUNDAMENTAL PRINCIPLES 
OF THE CIRCULAR, 
RELIGION AND SOCIALISM; 


The Religion of the Bible,-- 
The Socialism of the Primitive Church. 








LEADING TOPICS. 


SALVATION FROM SIN, THE GIFT 
of the Gospel. 
‘* Thou shalt call his name Jesus: for he shallsave 
his people from their sins.” (Matt. 1: 21.) 


THE SECOND COMING OF CHRIST, 
A. D. 70, or ‘immediately after’ the Destruc- 
tion of Jerusalem, at the close of the Bible 
record and the apostolic age. 

“Verily I say unto you, There be some standing 
here which shall not taste of death, till they see the 

Son of man coming in his kingdom.” (Matt. 16: 28.) 


THE KINGDOM OF GOD, FOUND- 
ed in the heavenly Jerusalem by Christ and his 
followers 1800 years ago, and now being extend- 
ed to this world and Hades, uniting three worlds 
on the plane of the Second Resurrection. 

“Thy kingdom come, thy will be done on EARTH 

aS IT IS IN HEAVEN.” (Matt. 6: 10.) 


MIRACLES, A PERPETUAL AGEN- 
cy at the call of Faith; in opposition to the in- 
fidel maxim that ‘the Age of Miracles is past.’ 
“ Verily, verily, I say unto you, He that believeth 

on me, the works that I do shall he do also; and 

greater works than these shall he do, because I go 

unto my Father.”—-John 14: 12. 


COMMUNISM, AN INSTITUTION 
of the Holy Spirit—the Social Order of Heaven. 
‘* All mine are thine, and thine are mine.” —Jesus 

Christ. 

DELIVERANCE FROM DISEASE 
and Death, foretold by the Prophets, fulfilled 
by Christ. 

‘* He will swallow up Deara in Victory.” Isaiah, 





GENERAL PLATFORM 

OF PRINCIPLES AND MEASURES. 

Sovereignty of Jesus Christ, dating from his 
Second Coming, A. D. 70. 

Co-sovereignty of the Primitive Church, raised 
from the dead at the Second Coming. 

Unity of all Believers, in this world andin Ha- 
des, with the one Kingdom in the Heavens. 

Resurrection of the Spirit, abolishing Sin and 
Selfishness. 

Resurrection of the Body, overcoming Disease, 
renewing Youth, and abolishing Death. 

Community of Property of all kinds, with In- 
Spiration for distribution. 

Dwelling together in Association, or Complex 
Families. 

Home Churches and Home Schools. 

Meetings every Evening. 

Lord’s Supper at every Meal. 

Free Criticism the Regulator of Society. 

Horticulture the leading business forsubsistence, 

A Daily Press, divorced from Mammon, and 
devoted to God. 


The reader will find further information about 
the Religion and Socialism of The Circular in the 
easning Advertisements of Publications, and of the 
Associated Communities at Oneida, Newark, &c. 


XUM 


PUBLICATIONS, 


FOR SALE AT THE OFFICE OF THE CIRCULAR. 


BIBLE COMMUNISM ; A Compilation from 
the Annual Reports and other publications 
of the Oneida Association and its Branches ; 
presenting, in connection with their Mstory, 
a summary view of their Religious and Soctal 
Theories. 128 pages, octavo. Price 50 cts. 
Printed and published at the office of The 
Circular, Brooklyn, N. Y. 

Contents of Bible Communism. 
PART L.—MATTERS OF FACT. 

Location of the Oneida Association. Number of 
members. Mansion House. Historical sketch. Re- 
ligious views. Form of government. Religious 
exercises. System of Criticism. Schools. Theory 
of the Rights of Property. Treatment of matrimo- 
nial and parental relations. System of Free La- 
bor. Agriculture. Manufactures. Cost of liv- 
ing. Conditions of membership and withdrawal. 
Branch Associations, at Brooklyn, N. Y., Newark, 
N. J., Wallingford, Conn., Putney and Cambridge, 
Vt. Health of the Association. General condi- 
tion of morality and prosperity. 


PART IL.—SOCIAL THEORY. 

PRELIMINARIES. 

BIBLE ARGUMENT.—Cuarrer I. Showing what 
is properly to be anticipated concerning the 
coming of the Kingdom of Heaven and its insti- 
tutions on earth. 

Cuaprer II. Showing that Marriage is not an 
institution of the Kingdom of Heaven, and must 
give place to Communism. 

Cuarrer Il}. Showing that Death is to be abol- 
ished in the Kingdom of Heaven, and that, to 
this end, there must be a restoration of true 
relations between the Sexes. 

Cuarter IV. Showing how the Sexual Function 
is to be redeemed, and true relations between 
the sexes restored. 

Cuarrer V. Showing that Shame, instead of be- 
ing one of the prime virtues, is a part of origi- 
nal Sin, and belongs to the Apostasy. 

Cuarter VI. Showing the bearings of the pre- 
ceding views on Socialism, Political Economy, 
Manners and Customs, &c. 

Cuarter VII. A concluding Caveat, that ought 
to be well noted by every Reader of the fore- 
going Argument. 


PART IIL—DOCTRINAL FOUNDATIONS. 

Criticism oF CHRISTENDOM. CoNSTITUTIONAL CHRIS- 
TIANITY. THE Brste on MarriaGe. Paut’s Views 
oF Marriage. Law or AbDULTERY. 

APPENDIX TO PART III.—Cottoquy on Mar- 


RIAGE AND SLAVERY. 





THE BEREAN, A Manual for the help of 
those who seek the Faith of the Primitive 
Churen: anoctavo volume of 500 pages.— 
By J H. Noyes. Price, $1,50. 

The Berean contains free, outline discussions of the great 
Religious topics of interest: Salvation from Sin, The New 
Birth, The Second Coming, Resurrection, Origin of Evil, Our 
Relations to the Heavenly Church, Abolition of Death, Con, 
densation of Life, &c. &c.,—treated strictly according to Bible 
evidence, but developing many new and interesting conclu- 
sions, differing widely from those of the old Theology. Al} 
who wish to understand Biste Communism—its constitutional 
basis, and prospects of success—should acquaint themselves 
with the contents of this book. 


THE CIRCULAR; Complete files of Vol. 1, 
(Weekly,) $1,00; and of Vol. 2, (Semi- 
Weekly,) $2,00. 


THE PERFECTIONIST; Volumes 3, 4, 
and 5. Price $1,00 per Volume. 

SALVATION FROM SIN; Explained and 
Defended. By J. H. Noyes. Price, 6} cts. 


ANNUAL REPORTS ; (2d and 3d,) of the 
Onerpa Association. Price 12 1-2 ets. 


Postage of Books.---Bible Communism, 3 
cts. prepaid ; The Berean, 28 cts. prepaid, or 42 cts, 
if not prepaid. 


What Ought to be Done. 


1. Religion is, by right, the highest teacher ot 
mankind, and ought to use the most commanding 
instrumentality. 

2. The press is, at this day, the most. cammand- 
ing instrumentality of instruction. Therefore reli- 
gion ought to lay out its strength not in the pulpit 
but on the press. 

8. Journalism is the superior function of the 
press—more effective than book-making, because 
more continuous and universal in itsoperation. Re- 
ligion ought, therefore, to take the lead in Jour- 
nalism. 

4. The Daily Press is the highest form of Jour- 
nalism—as much more effective than the weekly 
press, as the latter is more effective than book-mak- 
ing, and for thesame reason. Religion ought there- 
fore to ascend from the pulpit to the sanctum of the 
Daily Press. 

5. Believing that what ought to be done can be 
done, the publishers and friends of The Circular, 
in the name of the Christian religion, have pur- 
sed and are preparing toinstitute a Daily Reli- 

















gious Press. 


ASSOCIATED COMMUNITIES, 
™ Newark, N. J. 


Brooklyn, N.Y. Wallingford, Ct. 
Putney, Vt. Cambridge, Vt.* 


HAVING A COMMON INTEREST IN ALL THINGS, 


Oneida, N. Y. 





BUSINESS CARDS OF THE COMMUNITIES, 


HE ONEIDA COMMUNITY HAVE ON HAND 
for sale, the following productions of their 
Gardens, Mill, and Work-shops, viz : 


NURSERY FRUIT TREES, 
Consisting of— 
APPLES, the most approved varieties. 


PEARS, do. (Standards & Dwarfs.) 
CHERRIES, 

PLUMS, Choice varieties. 
PEACHES, 


Isabella Grape Vines, Raspberries, &c., &c. 
STRAWBERRY PLANTS, 


Of the following varieties :—-Burr’s New Pine, Large 
Early Scarlet, and Hovey’s Seedling. 
Also, Myatt’s Victoria PIE PLANTS. 


GOOD WHEAT FLOUR, 


Usually on hand at THE FLOURING MILL, 
in barrels and sacks; also Buckwneat Fiovur, in 
sacks—-Inpian Meat, Freep, &c. 


RUSTIC FURNITURE, 


Consisting of Rustic Chairs and Seats, of various 
kinds; Tables, Stands, and Flower Vases, Frames 
for vines, creepers, &c.; besides a variety of other 
Garden Furniture. 
STEEL TRAPS, 
Of various sizes and descriptions. 


Dealers, also, in SEWING and SADDLERS’ SILK, 
of the best American ;| manufacture. Merchants 
supplied. 

Je Orders for any of the above articles, ad- 
dressed to Jonathan Burt, Oneida, N. Y., will be 
promptly attended to. 

Oneida, N. Y., 1854. 





HE PUTNEY COMMUNITY HAVE USUALLY 
on hand and for sale at their Grist-Mill, 
EXCELLENT FLOUR, 
recently manufactured from new wheat, at the Com- 
munity Mills, Oneida, N.Y. Also, 
CIRN, RYE, AND OATS, 
at the usual prices. 

Tuer Mitv has recently been put in good repair, 
and is now doing the regular business of an ordinary 
Grist-mill, with satisfaction and dispatch. Corn in 
the ear crushed and ground at the usual rates. 

BAKER & HALL, Millers. 

Putney, Vt., 1854. 





Community Machine-Shop. 


WM. R. INSLEE & CO. 
MACHINISTS, 


HEDENBERG BUILDINGS. NEWARK, N. J. 














W. R. I. & Co., manufacture Printing Presses, 
(for copper-plate and letter-press printing,) Jewel- 
er’s Tools, Machinists’ Lathes, &c., &c.; and are 
prepared to execute orders for machinery generally 

WM. R. INSLEE, ABRAM C. SMITH. 





Community Press. 


THE ‘CIRCULAR’ PRINTING OFFICE, 
NO. 43 WILLOW PLACE, 
Near the Cor. of State-st. 








The undersigned, having recently added to their 
establishment new Presses, and an assortment ot 
new Job Type, are prepared to print Cards, La- 
bels, Circulars, Hand-Bills, Bill-Heads, and plain 
and fancy work generally. They will attend to the 
orders of friends abroad with pleasure, and can make 
quick returns of work, by means of the various Ex- 
press lines centering in New York, to any part of 
the country. 

I Office No. 48 Willow Place, near State-str eet 
(between Columbia and Hicks streets. ) 

8. R. LEONARD & CO. 





Central Business Agency. 


Georee Craein, General Agent for the Associated 
Communities, offers his services to others who may 
have business in New-York, which they are willing 
tointrust tohim. His acquaintance in the city, and 
the experience and facilities of business which he 
has acquired by his agency for the Communities, en- 
ables him to buy and sell Goods, Produce, Land 
Warrants, &c., &c., safely and advantageously. Ad- 
dress ‘George Cragin, Box No. 6, Brooklyn, N. Y. 





RAVELING BAGS of convenient styles, thorough- 
ly made of Carpeting and Enameled Cloth, Ladies’ 





Satchels, &c., manufactured and for sale at the Com- 
mune, 48 Willow Place. 





Mr. Chambers at Washington. 


The public buildings that I visited were the 
Post-Office, and Patent-Office, two remarkably 
fine cdifices of white marble, near the centre of 
the town. The Patent-Office contains a 
most extraordinary collection of models of arti- 
cles which have been the subject of a patent ; 
and no other spectacle could furnish so compre- 
hensive a notion of the inventive faculties of 
the Americans. A spacious hall, with ranges 
of glass-cases lining the walls and projected 
across the floor is full of very variety of object 
in mechanical art and science. Adjoining are 
apartments devoted to the examination and 
enrolment of articles ; and on the floor above is 
a museum of natural history and objects of 
antiquarian interest. Compared with the treas- 
ures of the British Museum the collection is 
insignificant ; and as centralisation at the cost 
of a whole people is repugnant to the constitu- 
tion of the States, it may be apprehended that 
the national museum will never attain the ex- 
tent and grandeur exhibited in the collection of 
European capitals. The articles most worthy 
of notice are certain relics connected wit 
American history—as, the dress, sword, and 
camp-equipage of General Washirgton, and 
the original document in vellum, declaratory 
of the independence of the States, bearing the 
autographs of the signers, very much faded.— 
In a separate glass-case stands the old wooden 
printing-press at which Franklin wrought when 
a journeyman in London in 1725-6. Removed 
from the office in Wild Street, Lincolu’s Inn 
Fields, where the young ‘ American aquatic" 
had laboured at his vocation, the machine un- 
derwent several changes of proprietors, till it 
was finally presented to the government « the 
United States by Mr J. B. Murray of New 
York. An inscription on a brass-plate narrates 
the circumstance of Franklin having visited the 
press in London in 1768, when he came to En- 
gland as agent for Massachusetts. 


Among the latest additions to the attractions 
at Washington, the Smithsonian Institute is 
the most important; for it bears reference to 
the culture of general knowledge, on so liberal 
a scale as. cannot but prove valuable to the 
community. Originating in the bequest of an 
English gentleman named Smithson, in favor 
of the United States? government, a large sum 
has been appropriated to the erection of a buil- 
ding of red sandstoae in the Norman style of 
architecture, comprising a number of towers 
and pinnacles. The building occupies a favor- 
able situation in the middle of a lawn, nineteen 
acres in extent, to the south of the city, near 
the road towards the Potomac. On visiting it, 
I found that it was not yet finished. But the 
main portions, consisting of a library and lec- 
ture-room, were open, both being free to all. 
Some valuable treatises have already appeared 
for general distribution at the expense of the 
institution. About'a quarter of a mile west- 
ward, overlooking the Potomac, a gigantic obe- 
lisk was in course of erection to the memory 
of General Washington—to whom, with all de- 
ference, the multiplicity of such testimonials 
becomes a little tiresome, besides tending to 
suggest that America has never produced any 
other person worthy of commemoration. This 
enormous pile, which is designed to reach 600 
feet from the ground, is reared by voluntary 
subscription throughout the United States.— 
I suppose nothing, since the days of the Pyra- 
mids, has been built on so stupendous a scale. 

When a stranger has seen these things, there 
is nothing left to do but to take a look at the 
mansion of the President, and the adjoining 
buildings devoted to the Treasury and other 
administrative offices. To this quarter—the 
court end of the town as I may call it— I now 
adjourned for the purpose of calling on a gen- 
tleman connected with the government. Here, 
I have pleasure in saying, I was received in the 
same urbane and unceremonious manner | had 
uniformly experienced in my interviews with 
officials in all the places I had visited. 

* You will call on the President, of course,’ 
said this newly acquired friend. 

‘I should be glad to do so,’ I replied,‘ but I 
know no one to introduce me. I know noth- 
ing of the etiquette to be employed on the oc- 
casion.’ 

‘ Come along with me, and I will introduce 
you. The President is perfectly accessible.’ 

So saying we set out immediately ; and af- 
ter crossing an enclosed patch of pleasure- 
ground, arrived at the White House, which 
has a fine look-out from the brow of an emi- 
nence, in a southerly direction, over the Po- 
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vy to ferment being effectually checked. An 
experiment made in a hotter*part of the season 
“Jailed; it failed also with boiled milk; but these! 
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tomac. The edifice, with a lofty portico of| failures are not regarded as fatal to the prin- 


Tonic columns on its northern front, has a mas- 
sive effect, with accommodation, I should think, 
for a large establishment. Neither as regards 
exterior nor interior appearances, however, 
was there anything to remind the stranger that 
the occupant was the head of a great nation. 


After seeing pretty nearly all the royal palaces | 


jin Europe, and being accustomed to observe 
that the persons of monarchs were surrounded, 
either for safety or distinction, with military 
guards, I was much struck with the total ab- 
sence of foree in any shape around the dwell- 
ing of the President; which undefended from 
real or imaginary violence, can only in the 
simplicity of its arrangements, be compared 
with a gentleman’s residence in a quiet rural 
district. The only person in charge was a 
door-keeper, who admitted us to one of the 
lower reception-rooms, a large apartment, dec- 
orated in the French style, in which we paced 
about a few mioutes till our cards were carried 
up stairs to the President, who was said to be 
engaged with his cabinet. 

*Mention to the President,’ said my con- 
ductor in giving the cards, ‘ that this is a gen- 
tleman from Europe.’ 

Whether this recomendation had any effect, 
I know not; but after a short delay, we were 
requested to ascend. In going up stairs, my 
triend introduced me to several members of 
the House of Represeutatives who were com- 
ing down. Two of them, I was afterwards in- 
formed, had been originally operative brick- 
layers, who, by a course of industry and self- 
culture, had raised themselves to an honorable 
position. 

Almost immediately on reaching the assigned 
apartment, (tcneral Pierce entered from a side- 
room, and shaking hands received me in the 
most agreeable manner; at the same time 
stating, that he was now much occupied, and 
hoped to have the pleasure of seeing me again 
before my departure from Washington. He 
was in a plain black dress, apparently about 
forty-five years of age, and I thought care- 
worn by the ceaseless and onerous duties he is 
called on to perform. 

I regret that the demands on my time did 
not permit my waiting for any of the soirees at 
the White House, which usually commence 
with the congressional sittings, and it was not, 
therefore, my good-fortune to see any more of 
the President, to whom I am, however, in- 
debted for the affable manner in which he was 
pleased to receive me. Returning to my ho- 
tel, I pondered on the singularly simple forms 
by which the President of the United States 
regulates his persoual intercourse with the 
world.— Chambers’? Journal. 





Foreign Experiments. 


Tlie French chemists are still pursuing their 
researches into the chemistry of vegetation, 
and in their zeal have got up rather a lively 
discussion, as to whether the azote of the at- 
mosphere does or does vot contribute to the 
nutriment of plants. As yet, experiment is in 
favour of the affirmative view. Boussingault, 
studying the composition of the air confined in 
vegetable earth, finds it notably different from 
the external air: even in land left without ma- 
nure fora year, the carbonic acid is twenty- 
two or twenty-three times more in amount 
than in the atmosphere. On land recently 
manured, the difference is ten times greater, 
due to the slow combustion of organic matters 
in the soil. There is, he says, as much cear- 
bonic acid in one hectare of arable land ma- 
aured within the year, as in 18000 cubic metres 
of atmospheric air. These are highly signifi- 
eant questions in the science of agriculture, 
especially now that we begin to get glimpses of 
what the productive powers of the soil really 
are. Payen has proved that carbonate of 
lime does really exist in certain plants as such, 
and not, as long contended, merely in the 
form of other salts, which the heat of the anayl- 
ais reduced and deco mposed. 

Among the experiments made for the preser- 
ratiou of food, those by Schroder and Dusch, 
two German chemists, are worth mention, as 
much for their philosophical character as their 
results. They boiled two purtions of meat, 
and placed them with some of the broth in 
One of the jars was left open to 
the air; the other was so arranged as to re- 
geive air only through a tube filled with cotton, 
which acted as a filter. The meat in the open 
jar became putrid and offensive ia less than 
two weeks, while the other, though kept shut 
up from February 9 to March 6, acquired no 
disagreeable odor whatever, and when warmed 
up again, had the perfeet smell of fresh meat. 
A second experiment, continued from April 
20 to May 14, was equally successful ; and on 
sweet-wort, as well as on the meat, all tenden- 
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ciple. It isknown that heat will deprive the 
air of certain elements contained in it; which 
seem to be essential to the processes of ferment- 
| ation and putrifaction; and now we find the same 
| effect produced by filtration.— Chambers’ Jour- 
, nal. 
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A Financial Dilemma, 

The New Haven Railroad Company have re- 
cently helda meeting, at which the question of the 
acceptance or repudiation of Schuyler’s $2,000, 
000 of fraudulent stock was the principal topic. 
New York interests urged in favor of endoring 
the spurious stock, (most of it being he!d here,) 
while the New England stock-holders demurred 
at such an enormous whittle into their honest 
capital ; and the meeting, after considerable stormy 
debate, was adjourned to New Haven. 

It is curious to note what a dilemma the 
Schuyler fraud has fixed for the financiers. If 
his stock shall be repudiated, the holders of it will 
lose to the amount of two millions, and they 
threaten endless prosecutions of the Company, to 
compe! them to indemnify for the damage inflict- 
ed by their agent. If on the other hand the stock 
shall be recognized by the Company, then there 
will be a dead loss to the original stockholders of 
two millions, and the stock, both genuine and 
spurious, will be cut down perhaps half its value. 
The effect on public confidence is described as 
likely to be equally disastrous, which ever course 
is taken. Those who argue in favor of the obliga- 
tion of the Company to assume the over-issue, cry 
out that unless such a course is taken, stocks will 
be worthless. ‘Who,’ they ask, ‘will be able to 
know in any case, whether he is buying genuine 
stock, or whether it is an over-issue of the officers 
of the Company, which the latter will presently 
repudiate?’ On the other hand, the repudiators 
say, that if the rule is to be established that a 
Company is responsible for the rascality of its 
agents, it will soon prove fatal to all stock corpor- 
ations. Thus which ever way the thing is turned 
there is the same prospect of a Kilkenny termin- 
ation, by the parties mutually eating each other 
up. 

It appears to us that this is intended as a pro- 
vidential check on the growth and power of soul- 
less, monied corporations, Until recently, these 
organizations have been popular, and have secur- 
ed much confidence as a plan of investment, which, 
while conveniently discharging the stockholder 
of his individual conscience and responsibility, 
has returned regular and fat dividends to his 
private pocket. But such affairs as this of Schuy- 
ler, and of the management of the Erie railroad, 
and some others lately, show that selfish human 
nature is, after all, not a safe or suitable material 
to depend on, even in an organization for mutua) 
advantage and money-making. The individual 
secretly overrides the company interest, in all, 
these cases, and no combination can be devised, 
however ingenious, in which selfishness, if it 
exist, will not have an opportunity and an in- 
ducement to assert itself for No. 1, and against 
all the other numerals in the partnership.— 
Association is good, if we can have good men, but 
otherwise, as is shown by the recent cases alluded 
to, it is only the most rapid way to victimization 
onalarge scale. The lesson that should grow 
out of the Schuyler development, is, the impor- 
tance of private salvation, as a means of fitness 
for public office ; and a few more examples of the 
same kind would do no harm, if they should suc- 
ceed in turning the attention of men to the right 
source of genuine reliability, which is—Christ. 





What Communism Offers. 

Bible Communism enters the field, not asa 
competitor in the economies of life, or for the hon- 
or of accumulating the greatest amount of wealth; 
but as a kingdom complete in itself, and designed 
to offer to man resources that will enable him to 
develop a true life, that includes all interests for 
all worlds, and primarily, of course, for the re- 
demption and culture of his spiritual nature. 

Bible Communism occupies a place not before 
filled by any organization whatever. So far as 
giving its attention to the religion of Christ and 
the Bible is concerned, it occupies the place of the 
old fashioned protracted meetings of revival times, 
with the all-important difference of its being a 
self-supporting organization, thus securing what 
they only developed the need of—the means of 
perpetual measures and a continuous religious in- 
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But Bible Communism offers much more to the 
soul hungering and thirsting after communion 
with Christ than was dreamed of by the partici- 
pants in the old revivals. Instead of having to 
resist, as formerly, the influences of marnage, 
family and business interests, in their encroach- 
ments upon Christ’s interest, Communism abol- 
ishes at once all divided attractions, and retains 
only such relations as pass the judgment, and 
come in as subordinate helpers of the one interest 
of Christ’scause, 

To those, then, who are inquiring in their own 
minds what are the advantages offered by a com- 
bined mode of life, on gospel principles, we answer, 
Bible Communism offers assistance in various 
ways, as arelieffrom taking care of individual 
property, in houses, lands, husbands, wives, child- 
ren, &c. It offers them the benefit of free criti- 
cism, to be repeated as often as their cases may 
require, either by the whole Community, or by 
a less number. It promises to render them en- 
couragement and strength to find their way to 
the cross of Christ, through which alone they will 
find the spirit and heart of the Community. But 
this judgment process of criticism is more or less 
painful, causing often a mighty struggle between 
the flesh and the spirit, arousing the will into a 
state of strong resistance, and producing feelings 
that would make it appear to the subject as 
though he had been invited to Communism only 
to be abused and tormented, after giving up his 
property and other valuables, not tkinking that 
the most severe struggle comes at last, in the 
giving up of one's own life. 

Then again, Bible Communism offers much in 
the sphere of true heart fellowship—a source of 
happiness which comes only from a sincere aban- 
donment of the entire being to Christ. To an 
honest heart, the consciousness of having found a 
heavenly organization into which one can throw 
his whole heart and soul, knowing that in its ser- 
vice, he becomes a co-worker with God himself 
and all the true hearted in heaven and in earth, is 
of itself a happiness better felt than described. 





*People’s College.’ 

We have a People’s College which is planted and 
growing like a tree, instead of being made like a 
house. It has been gathering studentsnow forsev- 
eral years, and they are of all classes and of every 
age, without distinction of sex or social condition. 
Communism may be called the College build- 
ings and the financial basis of the institution. 
Communism is room and board, for the students. 
As the gathering of the members and establish- 
ing of the financial basis has been a matter of 
time and natural growth, so the course of study 
has been left to develope itself. The Bible has 
established itself at the foundation. Other stud- 
ies have waited for that. That is now inaugura- 
ted as the first classic. So foolish a thing as the 
Bible Game, has been used to install this study 
in its place, and make it a systematic daily study, 
taking precedence of all others. In conjunction 
with the study of the Bible, the spirit of industry 
has been developed, or business attraction. Thus 
started, with the Bible fora central study, and the 
spirit of industry in lively exercise, we are pre- 
pared to go forward into the sciences and every 
other branch of knowledge. Geology at present 
forms a very attractive mixture with our Bible 
studies and work. So far has the ‘ Peopie’s Col- 
lege’ advanced. 


Matters of Mention, 


—There is a pear trec in N. Y. city, said to 
be 213 years old. 





—Some anxiety is felt for the steamship Arctic 
which is now in her 15th day out from Liverpool, 

—The money market continues to show signs 
of distress. Heavy failures of firms and corpo- 
rations are reported. 

—A destructive gale has been experienced off 
the coast of Texas, doing much damage to several 
towns, also to the shipping at the wharves, as well 
as destroying several lives. 

—Asareform step in the distribution of col- 
lege honors, the Trustees of Union College, Sche- 
nectady, have resolved to confer no honorary 
degrees higher than that of Bachelor of Arts for 
three years. 

—The trial of Dr. Graham for the murder of 
Col. Loring has just commenced in N. Y. city.--- 
The high social position and standing of the par- 
ties, together with the fact that Dr. Graham is a 
citizen of a Southern state, attracts special atten- 
tion to the case. 

—The savans of Paris are going to introduce 
the Dioscorra Japonica asa substitute for the 


delicate flavour than a potato. It will be funny, 
till we get use to it, to tell Betty to“ peal the 
dioscorrajaponicas” for dinner, won’t it ?—Home 
Journal. 

—Hon. John M. Clayton, of Delaware, hag 
written a letter in answer to one of inquiry from 4 
citizen of Philadelphia, declining to be considereg 
a candidate for the next presidency, and taking 
qualified ground in favor of excluding all but na. 
tive Americans from holding office under the gov- 
ernment. 

—The first number of another new paper iy 
the territory of Kansas, is announced as just is. 
sued. It is called the Herald of Freedom, ig 
published at Wakarusa, and represents the Anti: 
Nebraska interest. Emigrants are said to be 
crowding into the country rapidly, especially from 
the free States. 

—Mr. Benson J. Lossing, writing from Pough- 
keepsie, says that he has one of the vertebre of 
the mastodon whose remains were lately discoy- 
ered in a peat bog near that town; and that mea- 
sures have been taken to drain the place of its 
water, and proceed with the exhumation. The 
progress of the affair will deservedly excite much 
interest. 

—Two Missionary Boards, separate from that 
of the American Board of Commissioners, 
have lately held their annual meeting in Con- 
necticut. One of them, the American Mission- 
ary Association organized by the more radical 
Anti-slavery men, held its sessions,at Meriden, 
the other, the Episcopal Board of Missions, ap 
Episcopalian organization, has just met at Hart- 
ford. 

—A new opera house, built by the N. Y. Aca- 
demy of Music, is attracting considerable notice 
from the press in the city. It is the largest and 
best constructed theatrical edifice in the country, 
and is furnished and decorated in a gorgeous 
style, though not considered without its imper- 
fections and faults. Its acoustical arrangements 
are represented as quite perfect, a whisper on the 
stage being heard in any part of the house. 


—Some person in Charleston, IIl., writing to 
the Charleston, (S. ©.) Courier, proposes the 
idea of making Illinois a slave State. He thinks 
that if the friends of slavery in the Southern 
States who intend to emigrate to Kansas will 
come to Illinois instead, and buy out those who 
may be opposed to the measure, they can secure 
a majority in its favor, and so carry the State.— 
He pictures the ‘glorious’ results of such » 
move in the following language: ‘ With Southern 
society, Southern institutions and Southern agri- 
cultural enterprise, Iilinois would become the 
most lovely portion of the earth’s surface.’ ’ 


—An oldman rear Providence, R. I. took 
singular way last Tuesday to revenge himself on 
a railroad Co. for not having as he conceived, paid 
him a sufficient price for the land they had taken 
from him in building theroad. He placed asmall 
house erected by himself on both the tracks, in 
which he put several kegs which he said contain- 
ed powder, and after nailing himself in, threatened 
to fire the powder if any train attempted to pass 
through it. The first train that came along was 
detained about two hours, until the arrival of the 
Providence police, who broke into the house took 
the man into custody, and put him in jail.— 
About half a keg of powder was found in the 
building. 

—Some difference of opinion has arisen between 
the U.S. Government, an the British Colonies 
in the North, as to the proper time for carrying 
out the provisions of the Reciprocity treaty. The 
Canadian government are desirous to have it go into 
immediate effect as fast as the different Provincia! 
legislatures shall have passed the requisite laws,and 
have dispatched a special messenger to Washing- 
ton to bring about such a result. But the U.S. 
Government take a different view, and we learn 
by a telegraph dispatch to the Eve. Post, that 
Atty. Gen. Cushing has published a long opiniom 
declaring that by theact of Congress the U. S. can- 
not carry the treaty into effect until the Imperial 
Parliament and all the Colomal legislatures shall 
have made the necessary enacetments. 

—In a late Chambers’ Journal, an old sojourner. 
in London, just returning to the city after a brief 
visit to some ‘green nestling place’ in the country, 
contrasts every thing he sees in the filthy, pestif 
erous, guilty town, with what he saw in the fresh, 
dewy, innocent country. The picture is highly 
drawn, but we fully appreciate the following:— 
“ As I plunged into the city streets, I soun caught 
that old familiar city smell, which is a compound 
of smoke and sewer-gas, and garbage, channels 
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THE CIRCULAR. §23 
_ OOOO 
ill be funny, the smell of wood-fires, the aroma of trees, the the fish, though evidertly plenty, were not inj that brood over us. One is the spirit of|with God. If there had been no elements 
“ ~ isi ny am ul ‘ bitine ’ . . /: & a 
° peal the odour arising from the newly ploughed earth, and | a ‘biting mood’, and therefore not to be caught, life, and the other is the spirit of death. |but God and man concerned in the mat- 
it ?—Home the breath T had here and there inhaled from gar-| we left our rods and tackle, and sallied forth One is ti init of health. and the ot} t : ft] 
den-flowers, as I walked forth in the sweet air| to explore the mysteries of an iron blast-furnace nem om ONES O A ease, one =F her oe a word, if there had been no 
aware, hag only the morning before, in that half awakened | about a mile distant, and of which we will attempt of sickness. One is the spirit of light, |devil—it does not appear that God would 
wren He .. village from which I had just been borne away by | a description. and the other of darkness. It is all-im-|have quarreled with them, or that it 
> considered che swift railway engine !” The furnace itself is about 30 or 40 feet high. | portant that we should understand our| would have been difficult for him to have 
and taking —The difficulty which arose some months ago | !? oF 14 feet square at the base,and 6 or 8 feet at | own nature, and manage ourselves so as|recovered them from their transgression. 
all but na. in regard to the election ofa professor in Colum- the top, the outside wall being 3 or more feet in " ‘Sepers - 
ler the gor “ a Sein te Sis not vet settled. It will| thickness. ‘The first thing to which our attention to shun the spirit of doubt and attract} But they were thereby drawn into a state 
. pia College it seems is not yet settled. wi ee ‘ : <9 9 bee : 
sete so d that the defeat of Dr. Gibbs, a|¥#S called was the machinery for creating a blast. the spirit of certainty. We are recep- of doubt and uncertainty as to whether 
oW paper ix candidate for a vacant Professorship in the college, This consists of two large eytamins, or bellows tive beings—the whole machinery of God loved them and would accept them, 
1 as just is. was attributed to his religious tenets—being| they might be called, about : or 1A oe in diame-/ our nature is carried on by influx. We] which raised a barrier between them and 
reedom, is s Unitarian—and created much dissatisfaction re na hapa ree ” ees ve ae seem should consider the action of our hearts|the Spirit of truth, and thus they could 
. z : : Ss lays back and forth, sely e steam : 3 A a> 
s the Anti: smong the Alumni. A committee of the State} P'*y being propelled by wa-| 224 minds as of the nature of an ordi-|not come into harmony with it: and so 
said to be Senate appointed for the purpose, have lately met | ®™g'ne or common pump, being propelled by wa- ak: testes ie’ tot f the| tl t ; i 
cially from to investigate the matter, and have propounded | ter-power. By these the air is pumped “os names, nat mvi val ne influx o 1e ey we 0, growing worse and worse—- 
the following question to the trustees of the col-| large air chamber, called a‘ packing cylinder,’ from | spirit of good or of evil. The apostle brings] receiving into themselves more and more 
om Pough- lege: * Did you, or did you not, vote for any can- which phy sem rl ay elec by to view the nature of ordinances in two] of the spirit of darkness. ” 
* ‘J ‘ 2! ans OL & ron tube to ne top o le Turnace, . . . ° . a 
rtebre of didate for the above office, without reference . sie enabl dons alia ahi Po as seed, te particular passages. In one, referring to} Salvation will come by reversing the 
sly discoy. he religious views or tenets of such candidate ? | “ . 2 haps satel se % —-_. bs os . ° > 
| shat has hs dis quien most of the Trustees declined] "der that it may become heated before entering the Lord’s supper, he says, ‘He that eat-| process of the fall—by laying hold of 
ace of its siving answer on the ground that the vote by} below, a hot blast being much ae epee eth and drinketh unworthily, eateth and carteintion, especially the certainty of. 
fone pallot is a thing sacred and inviolable, being in-| 4d effectual _ a coldone. The ae drinketh damnation to himself, not dis-|God’s goodness and power,—and by sim- 
cite much tended as a pledge that the motives of the voter = + oar! ac ee pero oo n°?" cerning the Lord’s body. For this cause] plifying our minds—freeing them from 
ae a : ae say | zles y aroun e point of entrance . 
shall not be inquired into. Thus the matter] 2/5 are made hollow Veer ae & ‘ ; i . oa . 
6 sede oh is toadmit the constant passage of acurrent of water, |@@nY are weak oa anny among you,}the murky element of doubt. If a per- 
" that and thus save them from being burned or melted by }@0@ many sleep.’ (1 Cor. 11: 29, 30.)]son would strengthen his soul, and 
a ©. L. Brace in letter from England to the] the extreme heat of the fire. Passing to the top} And in the other, he extends the same| grow up ‘unto a perfect man, unto the 
g in Con- : e : : 2 5 I I , ° 
: Mleslen N. Y. Times gives a sketch of Louis Blanc, the} of the furnace, we found a man busily employed | principle to all eating and drinking : ‘He| measure of the stature of the fullness of 
- a. ee ont: ; ‘ H t . : , "e ar- . . ‘ . . . 
© radical French Socialist Leader, representing him as a} putting into the furnace a supply of ore and char-!+nat doubteth is damned if he eat, be-| Christ,’ let him seize hold of absolute 
Meri genius and hero, and as having undying faith in| coal, in the proportion of 690 pounds of the | } f fait] i ; oe . o 
1 Pp » . rine : rorte “ . . 
Meriden, the final reign of the principles he holds. After| former to 22 bushels of the latter. A small cause he eateth not of faith: for whatso-|certainties—of great facts and truths if 
ee the sketch, Mr. Brace makes some patronizing] portion of limestone was also introduced at the |ever is not of faith is sin.’ (Rom. 14:/he can perceive such, if not, accept of 
a . : : ae : : ; eng , . , 
= remarks on the subject of Socialism, 9s that it 1s} same time, tv act as a flux and help in the sep- 23.) Eating in doubt, 1s not necessarily small ones, é nd feed upon them—meditate 
¥: Ace ungenerous and superficial for 7 = set at} aration 7 a ata _ - — and _— very injurious in itself: the difficulty is} upon them, and delight in them, 
wg: ; ease on their sofas and have never faced poverty | matters of the ore. Two kinds of ore are used, ‘ . Nae? ie a Ps 
: ; : at it throws us into affinity with pois- 2 ple ‘ 
le notice and beggary among the masses, to condemn the} viz., the magnetic, or oxide of iron, and the clay that > . inity with There are plenty of certainties around 
ngeet ang experiment, and adds, ‘Histery has pronounced | ironstone, two-thirds of the first being mixed onous influences—it opens the sluices us, that we can feed upon, and make 
COUNT, Socialism, as Communism, a gigantic failure—| with one of the last. This proportion the superin- of our spirits to the spirit of doubt,—to | seeds of greater certainties, showing the 
—w still it will hereafter pronounce it also a generous} tendent told us makes the best iron from the|the great spirit of condemnation. ‘He goodness and power of God in regard to 
‘S 1mper- e m3. ¢ : : : a s43 0 , i ires ¢ Ned ‘ > tat * 
sine on’ . Tis _— re om we om. — — . SF ea Bsa bsp that doubteth is damned if he eat.’—} moral character, spiritual life, and health 
munism is not ready for history yet—it is in its} one an ire e c a! a ani ae ee 
oe very beginning. of iron. The ore, before putting it in the furnace Why ? Not because God quarrels with| of body. There is no end to such cer- 
” is beaten up into a fine state. For this purpose him, or because the act of eating in doubt, | tainties ; and by dwelling on them the 
‘iting to We planted a dahlia root in the little patch of| it is thrown into troughs about four feet long, with in itself considered, is sufficient to damn spirit of doubt will retire.—Home-Talk 
oses the garden that fell to us this spring, in the division] 4 bottom similar to a grate, and subjected to the | him . but because it opens a leak in his pa 
e thinks of the famous back yard of this Commune. The — i ac AMET ~ ei a of a spirit that gives vent in him to the A Parallelism. 
5 i i 4 lammers worke ymacninery. comes . t a 
Southern plant grew up thrifty and green, and attained its] row o ed by y . |great universal element of doubt, which} The study of the book of the prophet 
sas will budding age with every prospect of fine flowers, | out through the grating in a state resembling 5 es ’ , my 
se who But one bud after another started and came to| coarse sand, with an occasional pebble intermixed. | 18 the spirit of darkness and condemna- Ezekiel, brings much of the language and 
| secure nothing. We watched what seemed to be buds] The iron is drawn off from the furnace, through|tion, So, we see it is a matter of un-| spirit of Christ fresh before the mind. 
State.— with fluctuations of hope and discouragement, till] an aperture near the bottom about once in twelve speakable importance that we should | God addressed Ezekiel as the Son of man, 
= a we thought it vain to watch any longer ; the — cape is < in . = of we of po Bo of find a way to put a stop to doubt, and and made him a witness for the truth 
outhern of buds were mere calyxes without concealing} a long comb, and broken into bars while hot.— pat rv? ; . ; Bi ; 
Tm agri- any flowers. We gave it up as a barren stalk,—] Between two and three tons of iron are made at center our souls upon the spirit of cer- | which he presented in the attractive form 
me the ceased to watch it or inquire whether it needed] acasting. After ascertaining these and other par- | tainty. If we want health and strength of parables, and literally gave himself and 
f watering or any attention. It had gone quite] ticulars, through the politeness of the Superin-|__if we want to be built up, and ‘grow| all his interests, to be exhibited as a 
* 8 2 wk te -: a . ope 
took a out of our thoughts, when one day last week, we tendent, mee! ee aa ee a ao oa in grace, and in the knowledge of our sign to the Jews, The self-sacrificing, 
sea, . j 4 y ourney, well satisied wi a ‘ a o's . . . 
self on were surprised to see the appearance of a genuine road ” our mae arc x ey, e : ‘ . Lord and Savior Jesus Christ’ —we H truth-loving spirit, manifest in him, 
2d, paid bud onit. To our delight the bud grew and swelled | the enjoyment, if destitute of the spoils of our : . é roe 
oo : :j must free ourselves from doubts, and lay|}commends itself’ to our admiration, 
1 taken and began to have color and beauty, and now it| excursion. seo ’ J . . Ry 
asmall is the pride of our eyes. We take a lesson of sai o - on hold on certainties. while his sufferings, caused by the 
cks, in faith from this. ‘The race is not to the swift, or Feeding ea a se It is profitable to withdraw our minds obtuse hearing, hard hearts, and persecut - 
' F , ruitfulness and beauty > st vorté ‘ : . . . Fae he ee oO oe sottt : 
ontain- es oe to the rages Wi ecrpverenatges rey Probably one of the most important) fom time to time, from speculations, rea-| Mg Spirit of his people, are a legitimate 
“ , young. °* E: serve y sat? ; * at wee Ps > > 7 - . , ‘ My , 
satened oa = 2 ie Aa ple tara hnagebei distinctions between the Yue of a sonings, doubtful disputations, and all draught upon our sympathies. His 
to 8 ’ f=) ‘ spirit + ° ies 1 differ- ¢ x ales e ba Se E 
ig shall not reap;’ he that watcheth the buds shall and the spirit of ™ “~ hen: yr ~ \ . {such unhealthy food, and fix our atten- meekness and intercession for the people, 
s : on y Vv e two spir-|,. a hs oie ay * 
of the not rejoice in the flower. ‘In the morning sow] €2CC of sty pa : a ap. "a tion on some certainty—one of God’s while new developments of their abomina- 
. * * m _ y , Sia , . - . - tienes , . - 7 . 
e took om - re the a hi sage oe thy | its — Ww no 7 ee we or “ -leternal facts—and hug it—separate it tions were cont inually presenting them- 
jail.— ; thou knowest rot whether sha ros- 4 words : is es- : ee : : see ° ‘ 
set ne id op thet ar alias they both alike thall cries ‘. ee pi it - : = f full from these everlasting doubts and specu-| elves to his mind, is worthy, af Ligh eon 
in t e ’ ] . " . i y S eT — u . j “7” . ide OT - » Tal " ; . 
be good.’ sentially the p ae ee mail lations, and abandon our life to it. The | Sideration. Overwhelmed withy, a true 
ass e—t astens 1 r oe ri : ee Sager 
awe arerosugie . 7 nie bey . at °T| value of such an act lies in the nature of| View of the corruptions ‘of his times on 
, = -Work , a degree of earnestness : . ; ihe the 
deni A Rural Excursion=-Visit to the Iron-Works. | pI inciple with a 8 “ag ee an ordinance, In sucha healthy action the one hand, and with the, truth and 
7 ° » tentendt 2 ‘ : ——t) e = > ; ro ror ; dl ted’s 7 = 
rrying Accepting the invitation of nee upc Beis that leaves no soma or dou 8 OM! Of the mind and heart, the Spirit of certainty of the execution of (red’s judg: 
The two since, we left our customary round ot daily] jg complete : while upon the other hand, truth. which is a spirit of certainty, is} ments on the other, hewften exhibited the 
: duties and the ever present prospect of brick walls os =< x ly ] ainty, 1 . ve, ‘ 
pe ._,| the spirit of error, or the spirit of Satan, od » spirit of darkness and/eXternal signs of one that was beside him- 
vincial and stone pavements, to enjoy a fishing excursion} , “all crit of dowké, Ite faith attracted—the spirit of darkness and/ g : 
viata in the country, and refresh ourselves once more] !® ensentia des veel 7 418 EN! doubt is dispelled, and a positive influx | Self, and was sometimes bound as a luna- 
shing! with the glad sight of hill and dell, and field and] 1n what it perceives as truth, and cit of good te lnwtted tic: yet he could not be restrained from 
‘ i h ‘esses slieve sa flaw in it of un- . : +4 % a ’ : : 
U.S. “rn Ba pnd arose 9 gonads in fesses to believe, has a fl No doubt Adam and Eve at the begin- | Smiting with his hands and stamping with 
e cool, or i y : ‘— sie Hy . : 
ae : *" ti ‘tlace | Cored ning were damned on the same principle} his feet. He sighed even to the breaking 
that we reached the place of our destination, a village Aad ty daa 5 ei , lod with « loud at 
tehons in N. J., some thirty miles northward of the city Persons who are accustomed to — that Paul presents, when he says, ‘He of his loins, and howled with a loud voice, 
can of Newark. called Pompton. We could not help| on all subjects, and to deny the possibili- that doubteth is damned if he eat’—!| in view of the ruin which was spread be- 
perial remarking as we traveled along in the early morn-| ty of certainty, undoubtedly have a kind They were first tempted into an action | fore him. 
i i imi f expression visibl eo eee . S deastee — : . A ‘ . ie 
shall ing the peculiar equanimity of expression visible} of satisfaction in this twilight perception | that they were doubtful about, and that} In reading this book, and entering into 
en the countenances of the inhabitants as they ° tn feeding upon probabilities ; ‘ oe : psa ury ‘ ‘ 
oceasionally emerged from their dwellings, rub- of things—in feeding upon p ‘©, brought them into fellowship with the| the spirit of the writer, one is often re- 
' o~: *,* 2 4 . . s 
par hing their half-opened eyes, or standing about | SUppositions, and approximations to truth. | giaholical spirit that tempted them.—| minded of scenes in the life ot Christ ; 
pes with pocketed hands, sagely noting the as-| But all such food of the mind and heart What did they doubt 2 They doubted | such as his weeping over Jerusalem ; his 
estif- ae ee ee eay e fe gh — The} js poisonous and unhealthy ; and life! the great fact which was at the foundation | description of the time and place where 
\ evaye aspect and thoughtfu! look-of a man and oe. Ses » — P eee Z 4 he A : 
resh, rei 7c tn oie ee ot as ‘aie looking must inevitably become diseased, and | of their liyes, viz.: the goodness of God.| there should be weeping and gnashing ot 
ighly cabin, holding as we imagined a family courel | P&55 Into & morbid state, while such food | 1+ is not to be supposed that eating of|teeth; of the desolation of their house, 
ce 4 ° . e : ~, ; 7 . . 
ght on some matter of vital moment in their ewn] 18 taken into the Sy stem. the tree of knowledge of good and evil! and the certainty that they all must per- 
ound little world, particularly arrested our attention! The Spirit of truth and the spirit of] would necessarily have damned them, or| ish except they repent ; and of that try- 
‘ y Bs il > b th ir su- oe . . . . . . . 
nnels * — ye sina ‘én error, or the spirit of certainty and the|that their transgression would have in-| ing time when he said, ‘ Daughter of Je- 
a ‘ spirit of doubt, are the two great spirits! volved them in an inextricable difficulty! rusalem, weep not for ine,’ &c. : 
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A Heart's Tribute. 





THE CIRCULAR, 


!pended for individual improvement is 


Love for the truth of salvation from! properly secondary to and wife of public 


sin, and Bible Communism, caused the 
writer to be separated from her family 
whom she dearly loved, but who bitterly 
®©pposed the truth to which she was de- 
voted. The heart’s struggle between 
family affection, and faithfulness to 
Christ, was long and painful. The re- 
membrance of a mother’s care, and the 
fund endearment of sisters, caused many 
a pang and tear—the affections seemed 
pierced to the core, and unbelief would 
often whisper, ‘ this wound can never be 
healed.’ But Christ’s words were ever 
present, ‘ He that loveth father or moth- 
er more than me is not worthy of me’— 
‘If any man come to me and hate not 
his father and mother, and wife and child- 
ren, and brothers and sisters,_..-he can- 
aot be my disciple.’ And faith in him 
as the ‘balm for every wound,’ tri- 
umphed ; and his promise that ‘ every 
ane that hath forsaken houses, or breth- 
ren, or sisters, or father, or mother, &c., 
for my name’s sake, shall receive a hun- 
dred fold,’ has been more than realized, 
and with it the blessed assurance of ‘ ev- 
erlasting life. The wound is healed— 
m Christ is found abundant resources to 
satisfy the heart’s deepest affections, and 
the writer can now in grateful sincerity 
gay with him, ‘ Whosoever shall do the 
will ot my Father which is in heaven, 
the same is my brother, and sister, and 
mother.’ The relation thus formed is 
far more deep, sacred and lasting than 
that of the flesh. Neither death nor life 
ean sunder it, for it is centered in Christ, 
and with him will live forever. 

Another thing which the writer thank- 
fully appreciates as the result of loyalty 
to the truth and community principles, 
is the gift of brothers, of which, after 
the flesh, she was deprived, and always 
felt as a great loss. So that God has not 
only restored a hundred fold in mothers, 
fathers and sisters, but has also filled that 
vacancy a hundred fold, which was more 
than she could ask or think. 


Service the Basis of Improvement. 

People are often puzzled amidst the 
thousand duties and enterprises which 
demand their attention, to know what is 
most appropriate for present action.— 
The only true guide in such circumstan- 
ces of course is internal inspiration coép 
erating with the external openings of 
God’s providence. There are, however 
two general classes of actions which we 
might designate, and which need to have 
their relations to each other well settled 
in our minds. These are, first, the busi- 
ness of serving others, and secondly, that 
ef improving ourselves. James desig- 
nates these two classes when he says, 
‘Pure religion and undefiled before God 
and the Father is this, To visit the fath- 
erless and the widow, and to keep him- 
self unspotted from the world.’ ‘In these 
two classes of actions is included the 
whole duty of man. It is important to 
find out which of this duality takes the 
precedence, and which must wait on the 
other. The business of serving is evi- 
dently more important than that of in- 
dividual improvement, inasmuch as the 
welfare of a whole community is more 
important than that of an individual, 
Personal improvement is valuable chiefly 
as it enables an individual to serve the 





service. Moreover, a person can improve 
the fastest when heartily engaged in the 
service of others. Therefore, it isa safe 
general rule to devote one’s self to the 
public service, giving only such attention 
to individual improvement as the public 
interest provides for and admits of. 
Wallingford Commune. H. J. S 





The Lost. 

The following thrilling story was once 
related by a minister in the course of a 
sermon on the text,—‘ The Son of man is 
come to seek and to save that which is 
lost :’ 

Two men, brothers, made a visit to 
Mammoth cave, for the purpose of ex- 
ploring its interior, Having furnished 
themselves with lights, they proceeded in 
their inves:igations without the help of a 
guide, At some distance from the en- 
trance to the save, on the bottom, isa 
fissure in the rocks, of sufficient width to 
admit the body of a man, and which ex- 
tends down, down, farther than the eye 
can reach. With their lamps well light- 
ed, they had no difficulty in passing this 
frightful chasm. Having finished their 
explorations, they prepared to return, 
when by some accident, their lights were 
suddenly extinguished. They now had 
no alternative left, but to feel their way 
out, as best they could. They thought 
of the cleft in the rock, and devised a 
plan by which they could determine when 
they neared it. They picked up stones, 
and rolled them in the path before them; 
and as long as they heard the rolling of 
the stone, they felt safe to go forward.— 
They proceeded in this way for some time, 
not daring to take a step forward without 
the necessary precaution. But finally, 
standing upon the very verge of the yawn- 
ing chasm, they threw the stone over the 
cleft, and at the next step, one of the 
men plunged headlong into the deep 
abyss. As he went down, his companion 
heard him utter the piercing cry, lost, 
lost, and the sound grew fainter and 
fainter, till it was lost in the distance. 
The man who remained sat down where 
he was, and dare not take a step forward, 
or attempt to cross the fearful chasm, 
lest he should share the fate of his com- 
panion, He was found there, a few days 
after, nearly famished, so that it was with 
the greatest difficulty that he could be 
taken out of the cave. 


A Story of Love and Jealousy. 


A young man in the glow of his first 
love, vowed to his betrothed that he 
would love her FoREVER. 

The day of their wedding came. The 
bride was in a serious, reflecting mood. 
She noted intently the words of the mar- 
riage service and observed, that the cove- 
nant into which they entered, was to ‘love 
and cherish each other TILL DEATH. She 
was struck with the limitation implied 
in these words. ‘T'ill death,’ she said to 
herself, ‘is not for ever. I shall want a 
friend and protector—one whom I can 
love and Jean upon, after death as well as 
before. My husband once promised to 
love me for ever ; but now when we come 
to seal our promises at the altar, we only 
covenant to love till death. Is this short 
life his forever ? It is not—it shall not 
be mine.” The train of reflection thus 
commenced led her in process of time to 
some startling discoveries. She perceived 
that this life was indeed her husband’s and 
the world’s forever, as it had been hers. 
She awoke to a realization of her immor- 








public interest ; therefore, all labor ex- 


tality. Her heart struggled out from its 





earthly bounds. She sought and found 
an eternal friend. 

Her husband soon perceived that she 
Was changed. She failed not in any of 
the duties of a wife, but he saw that she 
loved to be alone, and that she did not 
respond to his ardor or enter into his 
worldly schemes with her former interest. 
The sure instinct of his heart told him 
that her heart was withdrawn from him. 
At length jealousy kindled within him. 
He knew not where she had transferred 
her love, but he was sure some person 
had supplanted him in her affections.— 
The tortures of suspicion ended in rage, 
and he finally broke forth against her, 
and charged her to her face with an at- 
tachment to some paramour. ‘ It is true,’ 
she answered ; ‘I am in love—deeply in 
love with a new friend.’ This unblush- 
ing confession astounded him. He was 
about to overwhelm her with wrath and 
reproaches ; but she calmly went on with 
her disclosures. She told him that God 
was the rival in her heart, and gave hima 
minute account of her reflections on their 
early vows and on the marriage covenant, 
and of all the steps by which she was led 
to turn from him to an everlasting lover. 
For the moment he was awed into calm- 
ness. He was ashamed to deny her the 
liberty of loving God. But he could not 
give her up. He was fiercely eager that 
she should be wholly his own ; and the 
jealousy which had been kindled by sus- 
picion of a human rival, continued to 
burn even against God. He was deter- 
mined to recover her at all events, by 
good means or by evil. 

His first plan was to wile her back to 
him by kindness. He lavished attentions 
upon her, gratified all her wishes, and 
suppressed every sign of displeasure.— 
She seemed happy in his favor, and he 
hoped that her affections were returned 
tohim. Yet he had misgivings respect- 
ing her, and in secret he watched her 
ways. He observed that she loved soli- 
tude still, and on one occasion he followed 
her stealthily to her place of retirement, 
and found her praying. He kept himself 
concealed, and listened. She was thank- 
ing God that he had touched the heart of 
her husband and had made him very kind 
to her. Her words fell upon his spirit 
like coals of fire. ‘What!’ said he to 
himself, ‘is my kindness to be transferred 
to the credit of God? He has stolen her 
heart. I have been trying to wile her 
from him by devoting my all to her wishes, 
and she converts my good will into an 
occasion of thanking him, and loving him 
the more! This is worse than failure ! 
I must try another course of treatment.’ 


Thenceforward he began to deal sternly 
and cruelly with her. He thought he 
would conquer her heart by torture. His 
countenance and his words constantly ac- 
cused her. He neglected and opposed 
her wishes. She suffered in silence. He 
accumulated sorrows upon her till he im- 
agined she was ready to yield to his de- 
mands. Again he followed her to her 
place of prayer, and listened. She was 
thanking God that her sorrow were cru- 
cifying her affections, and that as fast as 
the earthiy part of them was crushed ard 
killed by unkindness, their inner life was 
raised to immortality and fixed un her 
everlasting Husband! He fled as from 
the hiss of a serpent! Grinding his 
teeth with rage, he cursed her whom he 
had sworn to love forever, and wished in 
his inmost heart that he could kill her 
God! He saw and felt that he was cir- 
cumvented and foiled, whichever way he 
turned. When he dealt gently with her, 
she thanked God for his kindness ; and 
now when his cruelty had spent itself upon 
her, she was thankful that her sorrows 
were weaning her from him and transfer- 
ring her affections to his rival! Good 
and evil both worked against him. 

He saw that all hope of recovering her 
heart was gone. But his jealousy was 
‘cruel as the grave.’ He brooded over 
schemes of revenge. His arm could not 





reach God; but he could destroy her. 


That insane thought, which sometimes 
takes possession of despairing lovers, that 
it is better to kill the beloved one than 
to yield her to another, was busy within 
him. Again he followed her to her place 
of prayer. A weapon of death was in 
his hand, and his purpose was to slay her 
on the spot which had witnessed her 
communings with her heavenly friend, 
But again he paused to listen, for there 
was a charm in her voice. He heard her 
thanking God that her sufferings were 
wafting her toward him—that death had 
no terrors for her ; that she could s 

with Paul—‘ to die and be with Christ ts 
far better’ than to live ; and then she 
prayed that, if it was consistent with his 
will, God would speedily take her to him- 
self! That miserable man, when he saw 
that her death, instead of being the re- 
venge he sought, would be the signal of 
her immortal espousals, and of the com- 
plete triumph of his rival, gave up the 
contest, exclaiming, ‘I can do nothing 
against her or against her God!’ His 
heart died within him. He came there 
to destroy her, but he turned his weapon 
against himself and went to his own 
place. 





Tenderness of the Sea-Monsters. 


Jeremiah, in describing the cruelty to which 
hunger impelled even the tender and pitiful wo- 
men in the straitness of Jerusalem’s siege. height- 
ens his picture by the introduction of the follow- 
ing curious item of natural history: ‘Even the sea 
monsters draw out the breast: they give suck to 
their young ones: the daughter of thy people is 
become cruel, like the ostriches of the wilderness,’ 
&c. Perhaps the fact will be new to some of our 
readers, that the whale is classed by naturalists 
among the mammalia, or suck-giving animals, — 
We extract from an article in Chambers’ Ency- 
clopadia some account of the habits of whale 
mothers : 


No point relative to the habits of the Green- 
land whale affects one so much as the creature’s 
love and care for its offspring. The period of 
gestation is supposed to be about ten months, 
and scarcely any dam has ever been o}xerved 
to have more than one young one in attendance. 
In suckling, the mother throws herse]i on her 
side for the convenience of her offspring, and 
this usually takes place on the surface of the 
water, to permit, no donbt, of free breathing. 
At birth, the young whale measures from ten 
to fifteen feet, and continues a nurseling for 
about a year. Ii attains to its full growth very 
slowly ; not sooner, aceording to most natural- 
ists, than in twenty years. The whale-fishers 
turn the strong affection of the whale for its 
offspring to most fatal account. They try to 
strike the young one with the harpoon, and if 
they affect this, are sure of the old one, for 
she will not leave it. Mr. Scoresby mentions 
a case where a young whale was struck beside 
its dam. She seized it and darted off but the 
fatal line was fixed in its body. Regardless of 
all that could be done to her, she remained 
beside her dying offspring, without moving, un- 
til she was struck again and again, and finally 
pershed. Sometimes, however, she becomes 
furious on these occasions, and extremely dan- 
gerous. <A naval officer gives the following 
account of a case which he witnessed in the 
Atlantic: Being out with fishing boats, ‘ we 
saw (says he) a whale, with her calf, playing 
around the coral rocks; the attention which 
the dam showed to its young, and the care 
which she took to warn it of danger, were truly 
affecting. She led it away from the boats, 
swam round it, and sometimes she would em- 
brace it with her fins, and roll ever with it in 
the waves. We contrived to get the * vantage 
ground’ by going to seaward of her, aud by 
that means drove her into shoal water among 
the rocks. Aware of the danger and impend- 
ing fate of her inexperienced offspring, she 
swam rapidly round it, in decreasing circles, 
evineing the utmost uneasiness and anxiety ; 
but her parental admonitions were unheeded, 
and it met its fate.’ The young one was 
struck and killed, and a harpoon fixed in the 
mother. Roused to reckless fury, she flew up- 
on one of the boats, and made “ her tai] descend 
(says the writer) with irresistible force upon 
the very centre of our boat, cutting it in two, 
and killing two of the men ; the survivors took 
to swimming for their lives in all directions.” 
Ker subsequent motions were alarmingly fright- 
fully furious, but subsequently, ** exhausted by 
the foantain of black blood which she threw 
up, she drew near to her calf, and died by its 
side, evidently, in her last moments, more oc- 





cupied with the preservation of her young than 
of herself.” 
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